LADIES’ MAGAZINE. 


Vol. Il. ‘FEBRUARY. No.l. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE NORTI. 


Sprrrr of the frozen North, 
| Where the wave is chained and still, e 
> And the savage bear looks forth 
Nightly from his caverned hill! 
Down from thy eternal throne, 
From thy land of cloud and storm, *- 
Where the meeting icebergs groan, 
Sweepeth on thy wrathful form. 


Spirit of the frozen wing! 
Dweller of a voiceless clime, 
Where no coming on of spring 
- Gilds the weary course of time ! 
Monarch of a realm untrod, 
By the restless feet of men, 
Where alone the hand of God, 
*Mid his mighty works hath been ! 


Throned amid the ancient hills, 
Piled with undecaying snow, 
Flashing with the path of rills, 
Frozen in their first glad flow,— 
Thou hast seen the gloomy north, 
Gleaming with unearthly light, 
Spreading its pale banners forth, 
Chequered with the stars of night 
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Thou hast gazed untrembling, where 
Giant forms of flame were driven, 
Like the spirits of the air, 
Striding up the vault of heaven! 
Thou hast seen that midnight glow, 
Hiding moon and star and sky, 
And the icy hills below, 
Reddening to the fearful dye. 


Dark and desolate and lone, 
Curtained with the tempest-cloud, 
Drawn around thy ancient throne 
Like oblivion’s moveless shroud— 
Dim and distantly the sun, 
Glances on thy palace walls, 
But a shadow cold and dun 


Broods along its pillared halls. 


Lord of sunless depths and cold! 
~ Chainer of the northern sea— 
At whose feet the storm is rolled, 
Who hath power to humble thee? 
Spirit of the stormy north! 
° Bow thee to thy Maker’s nod— 
Bend to Him who sent thee forth— 
Servant of the living God. 


Ist month, 1829. 


CONVERSATION. 


But talking is not always to converse.” 


Tue faculty of speech is one of the proudest prerogatives 
of man. He only, of all earth’s inhabitants, is able to com- 
municate his feelings and express his wants and wishes in a 
language perfectly intelligible to his species. 

-We are not however about entering into alearned disquisi- 
tion concerning the structure of sentences, or an investigation 
respecting the formation of words, not even so far as to guess 
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whether the first spoken were interjections or nouns. Such 
profound and useless inquiries should be left to those philolo- 
gists who have time, if no other requisite, for the task, and 
who can therefore prepare a long article which, if it do 
not convince by its arguments, confounds by its intricacy. 
It is not the use but abuse of language we were intending to 
notice. And seldom has the latter been described in more 
appropriate language, or illustrated with greater skill and 
truth than in a poem entitled ‘‘ Conversation,” from which 
the line standing at the head of this article is extracted. 

Truth is, in a remarkable manner, the essence of all Cow- 
per’s poetry. He wrote not so much to please as to reform; 
but yet while propriety in the descriptive, purity in style 
and piety in sentiment, have an admirer or an advocate, 
Cowper will be read, and what is better, esteemed. We 
may follow the flights of a bolder or more empassioned wri- 
ter with deeper interest, but we shall ever recur to his 
moral page as to a kind and good friend, whose advice, if 
followed, would have made us happier. Cowper is one of 
the few bards who has no stain on his poetic escutcheon— 
he never wrote a strain, or breathed a sentiment which vir- 
tue would condemn. And even when his censures are de- 
servedly incurred, by folly or vice, they are breathed in the 
spirit of pitying reproof, and not like the angry execrations 
of misanthropic hate, or disappointed vanity. His only aim 
in attempting to make the world “‘ sadder” appears to have 
been to make it better. 

‘¢ Conversation” is the most satirical of all his poems, and 
yet the reader, who reflects for a moment on the incongru- 
ous gossip which makes up the noise of this talking world, 
will acknowledge its severity not only just but generous. 
There are few ‘‘ peaceably disposed” persons but what have 
sometimes felt they could join with fervor in the following 
invocation :— 

‘* Ye powers who rule the tongue, if such there are, 
** And make colloquial happiness your care, 

*« Preserve me from the thing I dread and hate! 
«<A duel in the form of a debate, 

‘© The clash of arguments and jar of words, 

*¢ Worse than the mortal brunt of rival swords.”’ 

Nor can such rules as the following fail of meeting with 
approbation, even from those who do not take the trouble 
to follow them. Indeed it is much more difficult to prac- 
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tice that habitual deference to the feelings and opinions of 
others which is the charm of politeness in conversation, 
than to praise politeness. The one requires only honied 
words, the other kind feelings and right principles. But 
hear Cowper’s advice to disputants— 

** Discourse may want an animated—No! 

** To brush the surface and to make it flow— 

** But still remember, if you mean to please, 

** To press your point with modesty and ease ; 


*¢ The mark, at which my juster aim I take, 
*¢ Is contradiction for its own dear sake.”’ 


Story-telling is a very pleasing art in conversation if ju- 
diciously managed. Yet but very few succeed happily in 
that apparently easy department. What effort of the collo- 
quial powers can seem easier than merely to relate some- 
thing that we have seen, heard or read? No mental exer- 
tion is required, except that of the memory, the most sim- 
ple of all our faculties of mind. But manner, manner is to 
the story-teller, ‘‘the first, second, and third requisite.” 
And the possession of that manner in its perfection belongs 
only to these of ahighly cultivated mind and taste, com- 
bined with a certain quality of intellectual acumen which 
can be defined by no single word except that of tact. The 
following are some of Cowper’s rules and remarks on stories 
in conversation—and they are well worth remembering. 


** A story, in which native humor reigns, 
*‘Ts often useful, always entertains ; 

** A graver fact, enlisted on your side, 

** May furnish illustration, well applied, 

** But sedentary weavers of long tales 

‘¢ Give me the fidgets and my patience fails, 
** A tale should be judicious, clear, succinct ; 
** The language plain and incidents well linked : 
** Tell not as new what every body knows, 

** And, new or old, still hasten to a close ; 

** There, centering in a focus round and neat, 
** Let all your rays of information meet.”’ 


We do not ask pardon for thus introducing quotations 
from a poet whose works are supposed to be familiar as 
household words to all those intelligent ladies who profess 
a taste for the chaste and refined in poetry. The truth is 
such supposition is incorrect. The flood of modern litera- 
ture is overwhelming, if not annihilating the interest with 
which the bards of the last century used to be read. Yet 
few poetic writings are a more appropriate study for young 
ladies than the works of Cowper. In one particular excel- 
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lence he has hitherto been inimitable, or at least, in a great 
degree, unimitated. We allude to his power of awakening 
tenderness of feeling without exciting the passions. _ It is the 
charm of his effusions, and moreover the delicacy of the sen- 
timent will always admit of quotations and allusions with- 
out scruple or restraint. This, to young ladies, who some- 
times wish to ornament their asec by the mode of con- 
veying their own opinion through the medium of the poet’s 
words, is an advantage which they should by no means 
neglect. To converse well is a very important part of fe- 
male education ; and that course of reading which furnishes 
the best topics for conversation as well as the best materials 
for thought should be carefully pursued. 


TO THE SEA. 


Grant me thy company thou solemn sea! 

Earth speaks of man,—her trimly, trellic’d walks, 
Her groves, her gardens, and her gorgeous domes, 
All speak of man. Even the pure, lofty sky 

With all its change of garniture,—its robe 

Of morning purple, and its garb by day 

Of blue and silver tissue, richly wrought, 

[ts mantle for the eve, of nameless dies, 

Oft seems to me (may Heaven forgive the thought!) 
Like some fair woman in her coquetry. 

But thou dost speak of God,—thou holy Sea! 
Thou wonder-working, mortal-mocking One. 
Alone upon thy shore I rove, and count 

The crested billows in their ceaseless play ; 

And when dense darkness shrouds thy awful face, 
I listen to thy voice, and bow me down 

In all my nothingness to fim whose eye 

dcholds thy congregated world of waves 

But as a noteless dew-drop. 
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THE MANUSCRIPT.—No. I. 


PROVIDENTIAL, OR THE FIRST WEDDING. 


—** Thou didst not leave them, mighty God ! 

** Thou wert with those that bore the truth of old 

** Into the desert from the oppressor’s rod, 

‘© And made the caverns of the rock their fold, 

** And met when stars met, by their beams to hold 

*< 'The free heart’s communing with 'Thee,—and ‘Thou 
** Wert in the midst, felt, owned.??>—— 


“¢ How did you say the young man was named ?” inquir- 
ed Mr. Zechariah Long, gently touching the elbow of Go- 
vernor Winthrop, and directing him by a glance of the eye 
to the object of his curiosity. 

‘¢ His appellation is master Oliver Temple,” replied the 
Governor. 

‘¢ A kinsman of Sir John Temple of Devonshire?” pur- 
sued Zechariah Long, raising his forefinger to his nose. 

*“*] do not know his family,” returned the Governor. 
‘¢ The young man was introduced to me by the worthy Mr. 
Johnson, who said the youth had letters of recommendation 
from a pious friend of his, as one who wished to leave all 
for righteousness’ sake. And truly, since he hath been on 
board, his conduct hath been very seemly.”’ 

‘¢] saw he showed the courage of a true soldier of the 
cross when we were preparing our ship to give battle to the 
Dunkirkers,”’ observed Zechariah. ‘‘I never noticed him 
before or since except he had a book, before his face, or 
was otherwise leaning on the railing of the vessel as at this 
moment, and looking as if he was watching the clouds or 
counting the stars. But when the word was given that the 
Dunkirkers were at hand how he bestirred himself! I think 
he must have been a soldier, Governor. I marvel Mr. 
Johnson does not communicate to you who the young man 

‘“¢TIt may be such course would not be prudent, Mr. 
Long,” said Governor Winthrop calmly. ‘The young 
man may have reasons for not wishing to have his family 
known. This is the time when a man’s foes are often those 
of his own household ; when great sacrifices must be made 
for conscience’ sake. You know who hath said— he that 
loveth father or mother more than nie, is not worthy of me.’”’ 
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‘* Ah! Governor,”-—responded Mr. Zechariah Long, 
again raising his finger to his nose, ‘‘ you are a learned man 
—learned to expound the law spiritual as well as the law 
temporal—but there are signs of the times and signs of the 
heart which those who are like myself but as babes and to 
be fed with the milk of knowledge may nevertheless under- 
stand.” 

Though the countenance of Governor Winthrop was mild 
it had usually an expression of deep gravity that many mis- 
took for sadness ; but now, in spite of his apparent efforts a 
smile curled his lip and the spirit of mirth glistened in his 
eye, betraying that the infantile comparison of Mr. Zecha- 
riah Long was not, even to his accustomed ear, wholly di- 
vested of the ludicrous. Zechariah boasted that he was the 
tallest man in the company’s service, being six feet four 
inches in height—and seldom was the point disputed as his 
upright and rigid air gave him the appearance of being even 
taller than he asserted. He was long-limbed, and large 
ointed, with a spare, sinewy frame that looked as if it would 
lave required a ton of flesh before the sharp angles would 
have been rounded into any resemblance to the dimpled 
beauty of aninfant’s form. Then his face, it was long, lank, 
lean, and covered with a skin of the color and apparent 
toughness of parchment ; his features were large, the nose 
in particular standing out with a curve as bold as Cesar’s— 
and his eyebrows thick, black and overhanging, beneath 
which his small gray eyes gleamed out with a brightness 
that gave animation, indeed somewhat of interest, to a face 
otherwise repelling. 

The smile of Governor Winthrop seemed checked invol- 
untarily as he met the glance of Zechariah Long’s eye, and 
with a tone of more deference than even christian humility 
would seem to prescribe to one so much inferior in station 
he inquired what might be his opinion of the person in 
question. 

‘¢Tf you ask my opinion, Governor, I am bound to an- 
swer faithfully,” responded Zechariah, drawing himself up 
to his greatest attitude, and speaking very slowly,—‘‘ I have 
observed the youth carefully ever since, as I told you, I not- 
ed his bold bearing when we prepared for the battle that by 
the goodness of God was not to prove unto our hurt, but 
the ratherto our joy, inasmuch as we found friends where 
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we expected enemies ; but had. it fell out otherwise, { am 
persuaded the young man would have been of great assist- 
ance, and therefore I would that he was truly as we are.”’ 

Wherefore would you cast suspicions on the stranger ?”’ 
inquired the Governor, regarding Zechariah rather sternly. 

‘‘T am not prone to evil speaking, Governor,” replied 
the other in a tone so calm and assured that Mr. Winthrop 
actually felt rebuked. ‘‘I am not one who watches for mat- 
ters of accusation; but I confess I have watched that young 
man, and this is my judgment, that his motives for joining 


us were not all dictated by duty or conscience.” 


‘‘What then did induce him—or perhaps your vision 
— not extend so far,” observed the Governor, rather 

ryly. 

Zechariah’s small, quick eye shone with the lustre of a 
certain triumph as he replied; ‘* His passions, Governor, 
—his earthly passions have prompted him to go forth in 
search of a resting place, but verily, unless he does become 
more heavenly-minded, I fear he will be of little comfort to 
us, or enjoy little comfort himself.”” Zechariah then walk- 
ed slowly away towards the steerage, and soon the deep 
peculiar twang of his voice was heard joining in a hymn 
which some of the passengers were singing. Governor 
Winthrop was left alone standing on the larboard side of 
the deck, nearly opposite the young man who had been the 
object of the colloguy; and who was, by the conclusion 
thereof, represented as obnoxious to those suspicions which 
are not the less forcible for being indefinite. The longer he 
pondered on the circumstances, that had hitherto come un- 
der his observation respecting the sajd Oliver Temple, the 
more mysterious they appeared. And yet the sagacious 
Governor could not believe that the young man would be 
found a deceiver. There is something in the countenance 
of an ingenuous youth that so ill accords with the subtlety 
of the crafty manager intent on stratagems or crimes, that 
the heart of a good man will be slow to tax such an one 
with enormous guilt. Folly may be predicated of the young, 
but vice seems too gross to be harbored in the soul so sim- 
ple as to receive pleasure from the thought of a flower, or 
the sight of a bird. And Governor Winthrop had scen 


; peer Temple smile, and it was the only time he had seen 


im smile, while assisting the Lady Arabella in arranging 
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some flower pots containing specimens she was carefully 
transporting to the new world, but which had been nearly 
destroyed in the preparations made to give battle to the 
Dunkirkers. And he had heard him, too, remonstrating with 
a passenger who wished to shoot some of the birds that were 
continually flitting around the vessel. : 

‘¢ He showed a merciful spirit, and such shall obtain mer- 
cy,” thought the Governor. ‘‘ And yet I wish I knew his 
history. The Lady Arabella can perchance inform me. She 
once observed that she thought I would like him, and that 
she thought he looked like me. He is not a wicked youth. 
Zechariah Long is a zealous saint, but he is sometimes prone 
to be suspicious—a fault for which he must be reprimanded. 
I will seek the Lady Arabella and endeavor to learn who 
Oliver Temple may be.” Thus resolving he descended to 
the cabin appropriated to the ladies, purposely passing in 
his way thither near the place where Oliver was leaning on 
the railing of the deck, his gaze steadily fixed on the setting 
sun. There was a calmness on his countenance that seemed 
more like resignation than happiness; yet no one would 
have called him miserable ; nor was he, though he had en- 
dured, in his short career, more real distresses than a novel 
writer would invent, unless his imagination were very pro- 
lific of horrors, to prove the fortitude of his hero. 

The history of Oliver Temple was briefly this. He was 
the only son of a gentleman of ancient family, but small for- 
tune. His father was a younger brother, and the title and 
a large estate were expected to descend to Oliver, as his 
uncle, a decrepit old bachelor, seemed as unlikely to seek 
for a partner as the man in the moon. So his nephew was 
bred with the expectflion of becoming in due time Sir Oli- 
ver Temple. Hewasagay youth, but nevertheless possess- 
ing a good deal of that decision of character which is im- 
parted by a consciousness of integrity of purpose. He was 
also an excellent scholar, fond of poetry, andy as his father 
often boasted, an adept in history, particularly in what re- 
lated to ecclesiastical polity. This mood of mind was no 
doubt fostered, if not engendered by the character of the 
times, as religious opinions were then, and had been for 
many years the grand lever by which the whole christian 
world was moved and agitated with a power that shook the 
foun’‘‘ons of civil society, and threatened to overturn or 
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alter many of the most important forms of the existing go- 
vernments. Oliver’s relations were all loyal and orthodox 
defenders of the kingly prerogative, and priestly habiliment. 
Yet Oliver sometimes, in his own mind doubted the expe- 
diency of punishing men because they did not wish to wear 
a square cap, a scholar’s gown, a tippet and a linen surplice. 
And as Oliver grew in stature and reason he doubted still 
more, and all the arguments and ‘invectives he heard urged 
against nonconformity only confirmed him the more in 
thinking the puritans a very unfortunate if not injured peo- 

le. 
Till he was eighteen, he had never heard them mention- 
ed except with contempt or execration. At eighteen he saw 
Rebecca Welden. Theseeming chance that first introduced 
them to each other, was one of those events, which, appear- 
ing casual, perhaps trifling, have yet an influence on the fate 
of the individuals concerned which in those days was record- 
ed as providential. 

The parents of Rebecca Welden were nonconformists, 
and had died martyrs to their religious belief. They were 
not literally burnt or beheaded; but fell victims to the thou- 
sand tortures which a persecuting spirit, when armed with 
arbitrary power, has the means of inflicting. Fines, stripes, 
imprisonment, and the confiscation of their once ample es- 
tate they suffered, till finally their hearts were broken, and 
they both died within a few days of each other, leaving two 
children, Robert and Rebecca, who had been for some time 
under the care of an aunt. This lady, though a puritan, 
was a very prudent woman, and she managed to compro- 
mise the matter between her creed agd her conscience by 
reflecting that if she boldly avowed her principles and suf- 
fered in consequence the poor orphans would lose their only 
me ¢ So she attended a regular church on the Sabbath, 
and spent the week in praying that her sin of lip worship 
might be forgiven her. But as if to atone still further for 
her own lax observation of the tenets she believed, she la- 
bored to instil them, in their most severe and uncompro- 
mising spirit, into the souls of her nephew and niece. She 
succeeded, and when Oliver Temple first became acquaint- 
ed with Rebecca Welden, and her brother, they were as 
strict and stern puritans as the Rev. John Robinson would 
have desired. With a young man of Oliver Teimple’s feel- 
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ings and temperament, the persecutions these young people a 
had endured in the persons of their parents would make an 2 
impression favorable to their cause; and Robert Welden ed 
was, like most of his sect, weli versed in the theory of his ie 
religious opinions, and above all well acquainted with the aa 
history of the corruptions and oppressions of the hierar- 
chy. It would be impossible, without more speculations 3 
than we have time to pursue, even to guess whether Rebec- a 
ca’s virtues and beauty, or Robert’s zeal and eloquence, had 5 i" 
the most effect on Oliver Temple. Be that as it may, he f 
soon became a thorough convert to the peculiar creed of 4 
the nonconformists, and what would of course be foreseen, * 
a suitor for Rebecca’s hand. An application to his father 
for consent to the union revealed to his parents not only the 
state of his heart, but his faith. The quotation that ‘ the : 
course of true love never did run smooth,” would but poor- 
ly portray the storm, the tempest, the whirlwind that seem- 
ed loosened to work its fury on the devoted heads of these 
young sufferers. This result is all that can be told. They F 
were separated. Oliver was sent into Northamptonshire, 
. there to abide with a friend of his father’s, as was reported. 
But he was carried to a castle and kept in the close con- 
finement of a prisoner, not being permitted to see or speak 
with any one except his bigoted gaoler, who thought the 
crime of daring to differ from the established form of church 
‘government, was the most heinous and impious, a subject 
could commit, except to question the divine right of his king. | 
Young Temple was confined in his apartment, which a 
might very properly be styled a dungeon, nearly a year, as s 
he could not escape, and would not purchase his freedom : 
by the only alternative offered, which was that of taking a 
solemn oath to abjure forever the abominable heresy of non- 
conformity and puritanism in all their forms. This oath ) 
he was resolute in rejecting, although threatened with a 
worse punishment than imprisonment. But at last his fa- i 
ther, as if convinced that severe measures were of no avail, i 
wrote to him very kindly, and after telling him of the ill- | 
ness of his uncle, who was not expected to continue long, ' \ 
and hoping that the time he had spent in solitary reflection s 
had convinced him of his errors, &c. informed him that a i 
carriage had been sent, in which he might return to his _ 


home and his friends, who were anxious to see him, 
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To the poor youth who had so long been detained from 
all intercourse with the world, the privilege of returning to 
his family appeared such a favor that for a time all the re- 
sentment he had felt for the wrongs he had endured was 
nearly obliterated. He almost resolved to take the oath his 
father had prescribed, and probably would have ag arse 
offered such a pledge of obedience to his parent,—so muc 
more easily isa generous mind subdued by human kindness 
than by threats of human vengeance,—had not the recollec- 
tion of Rebecca, and the hope that they might meet, and 
be one day united, operated to make him resolve still to hold 
fast the faith which was dear to her. 

His parents received him with every demonstration of 
gladness, and no allusion was permitted to be made to the 
unhappy subject of his banishment. But Oliver was not 
long in discovering that though he was ostensibly at liberty, 
yet a strict watch was kept to prevent him from holding 
any communication with the obnoxious party he was sup- 
posed to favor. His solitude had not been idly or unprofi- 
tably spent. He had been furnished with books and writ- 
ing materials, and then the daring plans he had formed, and 
once or twice nearly executed, to obtain his freedom, had 
given him the habit of depending on himself, which his fa- 
ther considered as a very dangerous sentiment for a young 
gentleman to entertain. So he took him up to London that 
he might acquire the tone of flattery and obsequiousness so 
necessary to those who would shine at court. 

Oliver had made repeated inquiries concerning Rebecca 
Welden and her brother ; but had never been able to find a 

rson who could give any information respecting them. 

e learned their aunt was dead, before he left his confine- 
ment ; but what had become of her heretic nephew and 
niece, none of the loyal and true believers could be suppos- 
ed interested to know. 

In London, Oliver Temple passed several months, occu- 
pied with the usual pursuits and recreations of his age and 
station, apparently seeking happiness in society, but in reali- 
ty searching for some clue whereby he might discover the 

lace where Rohert Welden and his sister had retreated. 

e did not dream that retreat wasthe grave! This truth was 
at last revealed to him. He saw accidentally in London, a 
gentleman whom he knew was acquainted with the Weldens. 
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After several unsuccessful efforts, he at length obtained an 
interview with the man, who told him that Rabert Welden, 
in a desperate attempt to escape from a prison where he had 
been thrown for his religion, had wounded his jailor, as it 
was thought dangerously, and that to avoid an ignominious 
death, which he knew awaited him, he committed suicide. 

‘¢ And Rebecca, what became of Rebecca!” exclaimed 
Oliver, clenching his hands and drawing in his breath with 
the deep gurgling sound of a drowning man. 

*¢ She died the day after her brother.” 

‘¢ A self-murderer was she?” 

The gentleman looked at Oliver, the veins of his neck 
and temples were swelling with the tide of passionate emo- 
tions which he could scarcely restrain from bursting into 
the violent paroxysm of insanity. He went to him, took 
his hand and said in a soothing tone, ‘‘ Mr. Temple, this is 
a sorrowful business, but to the Lord we must resign our- 
selves and all that we hold dear. Remember the Lord doth 
not willingly afflict.” 

‘¢ Then she did not kill herself.”’ 

‘¢ No, no—she died of a fever, calmly as an infant falls 
asleep, and is now an angel in heaven.” 

Oliver’s joints relaxed, his countenance lost its stern ex- 
pression of passionate grief, his lip quivered, his eyelids 
drooped—one moment he struggled to suppress the out- 
breaking of his sorrow—but it might not be ;—nature tri- 
umphed over manly pride, he sunk into a chair and cover- 
ed his face, wept and sobbed as audibly as achild. From 
that time Oliver Temple was a changed man. There wasa 
solemn severity in his countenance that announced, without 
the form of words, the puritan in spirit. He considered 
himself as dead to the pleasures and hopes of this life, and 
the intensity of his thoughts and affections were directed 
how to secure the heavenly inheritance. To advance the 
cause for which Robert and Rebecca Welden had suffered 
was, as he believed, the: only motive that induced him to 
wish to survive them. But in his own family, he could 
hardly hope his efforts would be of any avail. He heard of 
the expedition to the New World, that was to be undertak- 
en by godly men who went forth in the faith and strength 
of the Lord of hosts, to found a nation where man should 
be free to worship according to the commands of scripture 
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and the dictates of conscience. Inthe mood of mind Oliver 
Temple then cherished, the expedition of the puritan colo- 
ny was just the one he would have chosen to join, rather 
than have been proclaimed ruler of the whole earth. He 
wrote to Mr. Johnson, of whom he had heard much good, 
and communicating the most important events of his life, 
besought his aid to enable him to escape from the tempta- 
tions by which he was surrounded. In short, he wished to 
join the onpeenaen unknown to his father or family. Mr. 
Johnson, though he would not have advised this step, did 
not think it his duty to oppose it. The young man was, 
by the civil law, of age to act for himself; and though the 
parental authority was highly venerated by our ancestors, 
among themselves, yet like all who have a particular creed 
to support, involving what they consider, the eternal wel- 
fare of its believers, they were sometimes too intent on ad- 
vancing their master’s kingdom, to attend to the minor 
point of earthly claims. ‘ He that loveth father or mother 
more than me, is not worthy of me,’ was a favorite text with 
the puritans. 

‘*Oliver Temple is willing to leave father and mother, 
i and houses and lands and title, for Christ’s sake—shall 

discourage this zeal, or throw obstacles in the way of its 
immediate accomplishment, which may in the end, prove a 
stumbling block to this young christian, even to the peril 
of his soul ?” said Mr. Johnson to his wife. She agreed 
with him that such would be sin for those who professed to 
be willing to endure every cross rather than disobey God. 

Oliver Temple was accordingly admitted secretly on he jrd 
the ship, in which Mr. Johnson and his wife, with Goveraor 
Winthrop and others of the most important members of the 
emigrating company sailed. 

There was no point of faith in which our ancestors were 
more fully established, than in the firm belief of an over- 
ruling providence, which watched in a particular manner 
over them. In all their conversation, this belief was appa- 
rent. Neither was it, as some may suppose, the language of 
cant, or mere form of words. The faith that enabled them 
to endure unrepiningly the terrors and hardships of the wil- 
derness, was that of the soul. The thought that God de- 
manded the sacrifice of every selfish consideration animated 
them toendure privations; and though now, in these days of 
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peace and plenty, liberty and liberal principles, we may 
sometimes feel inclined to smile at what we are pleased to 
term the credulity of those primitive christians, yet the en- 
ergy and consistency of their conduct, and the glorious re- 
sults that have followed those labors they endured for their 
faith, should awe us from ridicule. 

Indeed if we would but call up the scene when those self- 
exiled men bade adieu to their homes in that pleasant land, 
where their fathers had dwelt, and severing the ties of soul, 
which seem the sinews of our life, embarked on a wide and 
gloomy ocean in search of a resting place in a new and al- 
most unknown world, we should feel that they needed the 
high and holy excitement of a “ faith that could remove 
mountains.” They were not driven forth by the necessi- 
ties of temporal want. They moved in obedience to the 
dictates of what they felt assured was the spirit of God ; and 
no wonder therefore, that their language should be imbued 
with those thoughts which filled their hearts. Hence arose 
their frequent inference that Providence, ina particular and 
especial manner directed their path. A sentiment, which if 
it cannot be deduced from philosophical principles, was, 
in their opinion, far more conclusively proved than mere 
human reason could have established it—it was taught in 
the Bible. 

“¢ All things shall work together for good to them that 
love God!” was pronounced in a triumphant tone by Gov- 
ernor Winthrop when he would animate the ship’s crew for 
the battle which was expected momentarily to begin. The 
od. “were fearfully against the puritans, yet the band of 
Leonidas was not more determined on victory or death. 
‘¢ It is the will of God that we should be tried,’”’ continued 
the Governor, ‘‘ if our faith faint not, the crown of victory, 
either of life or of death, will be ours.”’ 

There was not a se cheek or lip among the men, nor a 
tear seen, or acry heard among the women and children. 


That Providence would direct the issue for their best good, 
all believed, trusted,—and when they discovered those they 
had mistaken for Dunkirkers were indeed their own coun- 
trymen, the good Providence that had sent the trial, and 
yet shielded them from injury, was still more apparent. 
And it was thus every event that marked their passage to 
America was interpreted. - 
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Did fair weather and fair winds prevail ?—how provi- 
dentially it was ordered that they might have a quick voy- 
age when so much depended on their arrival early in the 
season! If they were retarded by storms and contrary 
gales—God had seen that it was good for them to be afflict- 
ed—and by a dispensation of his Providence was testing 
their patience and submission. 

And thus, when Governor Winthrop had, from Mr. 
Johnson and his wife, learned the particulars of Oliver 
Temple’s history, did he discover, in every misfortune, 
which had befallen that young man, some particular bear- 
ing on his future destiny, on the part which Providence was 
fitting him to perform. And he felt persuaded that Oliver 
was to become a distinguished christian, a shining light in 
that sanctuary from persecution, that pure church, which 
was to be founded in America. Yet the Governor was not 
a visionary,—he calculated with the shrewdness of worldly 
spear when worldly things were under discussion,—and 

e calculated that Oliver Temple would be a more active, 
and consequently a more useful man, could he be aroused 
from the torpor of sorrow which seemed to benumb his 
faculties, and was evidently preying fast on his health. But 
the sagacious Governor did not trust to arguments merely 
to effect his purpose. He knew that words were never 
more idly used than in endeavors to combat by reasoning 
the indulgence of those griefs which the mourner’s heart 
has consecrated as sacred. But he calculated that if he could 
interest the young man’s affections, those sensibilities which 
bind the human heart in fellowship with its kind, he would 
soon appear soberly cheerful as became his age and charac- 
ter. 

The Governor communicated his views and feelings on 
the subject to the Lady Arabella and her husband. They 
both agreed it would be judicious. 

‘¢ If it is practicable,”’ said the Governor, ‘‘ what do you 
think of promoting a match between this young man and 
your friend Lucy Perry?” 

The Lady smiled with that kind of meaning which ar- 
gued satisfaction. 

‘‘f have marked her modest deportment and pious at- 
tention to religious duties with much approbation,” continu- 
ed the Governor, ‘‘and I own I have felt that the young 
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lady must make a great sacrifice of inclination to duty in 
going thus solitary to a strange land. I know she has ex- 
cellent and dear friends in your ladyship and Mr. Johnson, 
but still I do think a kind protector, one of our strong and 
firm sex, is peculiarly necessary for the support of a deli- 
cate woman who ventures to be a sojourner in the wilder- 
ness.” 

The Lady Arabella looked on her husband with that ex- 
pression of trusting love that told on whom she depended ; 
the smile that answered her appeal spoke how fondly her 
confidence was appreciated. The Governor raised his hand- 
kerchief, as if clearing his eye of some mote that pained him 
—but the pain was at his heart; for at that moment the 
thoughts of his own wife, whom he had left, perhaps never 
to be united again, rushed so tumultuously on his mind, 
that, firm as he was, it unmanned him, and he strove to 
conceal the tears he could not restrain. 

‘¢] think Lucy Perry will make an excellent wife,” ob- 
served Mr. Johnson. 

‘¢ And Ihave no doubt Oliver Temple will be a kind 
husband,” said the Lady Arabella. 

‘¢ I believe their meeting thus together on board the ves- 
sel was providential ; and that we shall be in the way of 
duty to endeavor to promote a marriage between them,” 
said the Governor. 

So the affair was settled—and though nothing like a mo- 
dern match-making was undertaken by the Governor or his 
coadjutors in the plan, yet they contrived sometimes to 
bring the young people together, either to join in singing a 
particular tune in which it had been remarked their voices 
harmonized wonderfully, or else Lucy sat by the Lady Ara- 
bella as a listener, while Oliver was persuaded to read a 
chapter in ‘‘ Precious Consolations for weary Souls,” or 
some other of those quaint and devout books that formed 
the light reading of our ancestors. 

Day after day thus passed, and though Oliver Temple had 
paid no more attention to Lucy than the ceremonious civil- 
ity of those days, which was most conspicuous in the fre- 
quency and flexibility of the bows of a gentleman required, 
yet the Governor was firmly persuaded of the success of his 
scheme. He conferred with the Rev. Mr. Wilson respect- 
ing it, and his approval seemed still further to stamp it as 
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designed by Providence. And Zechariah Long’s opinion 
was a coincidence that appeared almost miraculous, or at 
least prophetic. 

The Governor had thought it his duty to confer with 
that somewhat stern and peculiar, but yet esteemed and 
pious man, concerning Oliver. He found the suspicions of 
Zechariah were first awakened by hearing Oliver sigh and 
groan repeatedly in his sleep, as if his mind was burdened— 
and then he overheard him one day lamenting in bitter 
terms, to the Lady Arabella, for the death of some person. 
“And so,” said Zechariah, ‘‘ I found his sorrow was for 
the decease of some one, and I thought it could not be a re- 
lation, as he was not clothed in mourning garments, and he 
had come on board privately, and no person knew him save 
Mr. Johnson and his lady, and so I inferred that he was a 
son of some of their friends, and that he had in a quarrel, 
such things happen among the children of this world, and 
are called honorable, slain a man, a friend perhaps—espe- 
cially as I thought he showed guilt with his grief.” 

*¢ You judged hardiy,” said the Governor. 

‘¢ I do repent me of it, since you have told me his histo- 
ry. And I wish we could devise something whereby the 
sadness of his countenance might be changed.” 

‘¢T can join in your wish,” said the Governor. 

Zechariah raised his finger twice before he spoke, as if 
the weight of his subject required deliberate pondering— 
then he came close to the Governor, and said in what he 
meant for a whisper—it might have been heard three paces, 

‘‘T have athought, if it may be spoken, Governor, to 
you I will say it.—Would it not be well if the young man 
should find among us a companion who would comfort him 
for the loss of his first love? There is Lucy Perry—the 
maiden is comely and seems heavenly-minded.” 

Zechariah paused, fearing he had said too much on so 
worldly a subject, but the smile of the other reassured him. 

‘¢ If such is the will of Providence it would exceedingly 

rejoice me,” replied the Governor. 
_ And from that time he felt assured it would be the will 
of Providence, and even spoke confidently to Mr. Wilson 
respecting the marriage which he might hold himself ready 
to solemnize. 


Their long voyage at length drew to a close. 
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The cold winds of spring that hitherto had chilled the 
passengers, were exchanged for the warm breath of a sum- 
mer gale laden with the ‘perfume of fruit and flower, as if 
to welcome them to the shore where such treasures of the 

earth abounded. It was the season when the approach to 
our then wild country was the most inviting. The forest 
foliage was sufliciently expanded to conceal the rudeness 
and desolation that a leafless mass of trees presents, and it 
had not that dense, dark aspect which in its fall maturity and 
verdure, made it look frowning and almost impenetrable. 
Some of the wild trees, the dogwood i in particular, were in 
bloom, and their blossoms contrasted beautifully with the 
bright green of the young leaves, thus softening the majesty 
of the scene. ‘They had been, for more than two y months con- 
fined on board a crowded ship, and the idea of liberty to range 
abroad on the shore before tliem was of itself sufficient to bring 
rapturous exclamations from almost every tongue. But there 
were higher and holier considerations that called for rejoic- 
ing. They had been preserved amid the perils of the deep 
—the land they had sought as their place of rest was reach- 

ed—their home! 

‘¢ There, my Arabella, must be our home ;—can you be 
contented to dwell there?” said Mr. Johnson to his wife, as 
he pointed to the sea of forest that stretched in the distance, 
far as the eye could penetrate. 

The tear that was gathering in her dark eyes did not fall, 
it only brightened their expression, as she met her hus- 
band’s gaze and calmly replied—‘‘ It will be home to me 
wherever you dwell, my husband.” 

‘‘[T wish the young man had better improved the oppor- 
tunity that so providentially placed him in her society. 
But we must be content. It is, however, impressed on my 
mind that you will shortly be called to bless his nuptials,” 
said Governor Winthrop to Mr. Wilson. They were both 
regarding Oliver Temple, who seemed, as he stood gazing 
on the shore, so rapt in the contemplation of the new and 
strange scene before him, that he was totally unmindful of 
the questions and exclamations his companions were pour- 
ing forth, as a boat from the harbor approached the vessel. 
Mr. Endicott and some others were in the boat. 

‘¢ Welcome, welcome to Salem,” was the greeting. 

Oliver did not regard it. His eye was caught by ¢ a young 
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man who remained in the boat—the cry of ‘‘ Robert Wel- 
den! is it you,” burst in a shriek from his lips—and the 
i next moment they were in each other’s arms. 

| Robert and Rebecca had escaped. The tale of their death 
\ was an invention of Oliver Temple’s father, to efface as he 
hoped effectually, the romantic dream of his son, that he 
should ever obtain the sister. 

‘* How providential it was that this young man and Lucy 
Perry did not fall in love,” said the Governor to Mr. John- 
son a few days after they had landed. ‘‘ We may see by 
this how easy it is for the wisdom of man to be turned into 
foolishness. I thought I had laid a mighty prudent plan, 
but lo!~I now see my folly. We must submit ourselves and 
all that we have to God. He will in his good providence 
order events for our best happiness.” 

When the fleet, that brought over the colonists, had all 
arrived safely, a day of thanksgiving was appointed. This 
was July 8th, 1630—and on that day of rejoicing Oliver 
Temple and Rebecca Welden were married. 

This was the first wedding celebrated in the colony that 
laid the foundation of Boston. There was great joy and 
many congratulations, and none of the guests appeared more 
disposed to kindly feelings on the occasion than Mr. Zecha- 
riah Long. His suspicions were all removed, and he stood 
so erect that his superior altitude was never afterwards a 
matter of question. 


‘*¢ How beautifully every thing is ordered by providence,” 
said the Governor. 


E. B. Cc, 


I saw her in her youthful grace! 
She seemed like one not born to die, 
For hope was in her radiant face, 
And rapture sparkled in her eye. 
Her voice yet lingers in myear, 
Now warmly gushing, full and free, 
Now gently flowing, calm and clear 
As music on the silent sea, 
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How high her beautiful disdain 
Would rise at some ungenerous deed ! 
How soon at sight of human pain 


Her quick and tender heart would bleed. 


The changes o’er her brow came fast 
As colors on the seraph’s wing ; 
Nor ever from her spirit passed 
The glory of her opening spring. 


I saw her when the robes of death 
Were lightly folded round her form, 
And leaned to hear some lingering breath, 
To learn if still the heart were warm. 
The morning light was o’er her spread, 
And all was life-like in its glow; 
As glistening in the eastern red 
The frozen fountain seems to flow. 


This is death’s mercy—thus he throws 
A living calm—a thoughtful shade— 
A mournful beauty of repose 
Round the dark ruin he hath made. 
But when the snowy hand I pressed, 
And felt the deep mysterious chill, 
It flashed conviction to my breast, 
And all my busy hopes were still. 


I see her yet—she cannot die! 
When evening brings the pensive hour, 
And day hath closed its weary eye 
She comes upon my heart with power, 
And spreads through all my troubled breast 
The spirit of immortal dreams, 
That gild the dreary hours of rest 
And fleet not when the morning beams. 


I see hear yet—I see her now 
A tenant of the brightest sky 
Where sorrow never clouds the brow 
And tears are strangers to the eye, 
I see her standing with the blest; 
And now her heavenly years begin, 
My weary heart retires to rest 
And mourns not for what once has been. 
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Ir our journal had been in existence at the time of Mrs. 
Hemens’ greatest popularity, we are not sure that we should 
have joined our voice to the general acclamation; not from 
li want of admiration of her talents, but because it was evi- 
| dent to all who reflected on the subject, that such excite- 
ment was not of a kind to endure. Accordingly the tide 
has now turned a little ; she is as deserving of applause as 
| ever, but readers have grown weary of her unvaried excel- 
| lence, and it is not in the nature of critics to persist in giving 
j praise. We are glad therefore to take this opportunity to 
declare, that in our humble opinion, she keeps on steadily 
improving : and the passing shade under which she labors, 
is oWing to the public caprice, which, if it admires raptur- 
ously to-day, grows ashamed of its enthusiasm to-morrow. 

This is no reproach to Mrs. Hemans ; and before we con- 
demn the public, we should ask if it is not perfectly natural. 
We admire the grand and beautiful scenes of nature, which 
she delights in representing ; but they are not calculated to 
afford a source of interest that excludes every other : they 
are intended to afford relief from care, to rest and exalt the 
mind for other exertions ; and any one who retires to live 
in perpetual communion with nature, soon discovers that it 
cannot, of itself, always fill and employ the mind. Mrs. 
Hemans’ writings have met us on leaves as numerous as those 
of the forest, and it is not to be expected that we should 
feel a constant excitement like that they first awakened. 
The interest however does not so much lessen, as change : 
the new star which stood out before the rest, ceases to be a 
wonder, but quietly takes its rank in the sky : and since we 
may see the effect of this familiarity every day in common 
life, it seems strange, that when it operates on the fame of 
distinguished persons, it should occasion so much anger and 
dismay. 

Mrs. Hemans has written much: and this also has aided 
to produce tLe effect just mentioned. She must gain this 
command over her treasures like Aladdin, by means of her 
lamp: but the natural effect of their abundance is to reduce 
their value. We know none of her writings which we 

would willingly spare : but unquestionably, had she written 
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less, her fame at this moment would have been greater, be- 
cause the public are always louder in their demands for what 
is withheld, than in their gratitude for what is given. This 
misfortune she shares in common with Scott; but many years 
will not pass, before the distinction of old and new in their 
works will be forgotten, and their writings be considered 
as a whole ; then their fame will no longer be affected by 
the chances of public feeling. 

Something of Mrs. Hemans’ loss of popularity is owing 
to her imitators, who have followed her in a procession that 
has not yet passed by. We do not accuse these worthies of 
imitating by design; such is generally their opinion of their 
own powers, that they would hardly pay that hamage to 
Milton: the resemblance is doubtless unconscious, “and 
caused by their naturally falling in with the tone and man- 
ner they admire. But the peculiarities of a writer are much 
more easily copied than his genius: they have therefore 
given us her Lime and Chestnut groves without their sol- 
emn beauty; and her children, with nothing of the originals 
but their ‘‘ fair hair” and ‘‘ sunny brow. »” We have been 
so ofien imposed upon with the counterfeit, that we suspect 
the merit of the true: and we charge her with all the dull- 
ness of those who affected her manner without any of her 
inspiration. 

We shall now take the liberty of giving our opinion of 
Mrs. Hemans’ writings. 

We are most surprised at her imagination. It is wonder- 
fully active and fertile; and seems to gain in vigor by exer- 
cise, instead of being exhausted by repeated demands. She 
abounds alse in delicate and affecting sentiment ; but the 
images are certainly the principal charm in her writings. 
We do not speak of figures meant for illustration, but of the 
scenes and pictures she continually brings before ws. She 

takes some incident she has noted down in her various read- 
ing, and gathers round it a profusion of rich and appropri- 
ate images, all judiciously selected to heighten the force of 
the description. The ‘‘ Song of the Curfew” is an instance 
of this: it is a collection of pictures, each striking and beau- 
tiful, but all in perfect harmony, and so well blended as to 
produce a single and deep impression. Her answer to the 
question ‘¢ W here slumber England’s dead ?” is another: in 
this, by a few happy words, the i images of the many regions 
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in which the armies of England have fought, are brouglit 
at once before the mind, in a single magnificent view ;—but 
the heart which thrills at the pictures of navies bearing their 
thunder to the utmost limit of the deep, is made thoughtful 
as it should be, by the sight of seas and deserts which have 
been covered with the dead—the seals of the nothingness of 
glory. Sometimes a simple excitement is thus brought in 
with great effect, as in the ‘‘ Traveller at the source of the 
Nile:” but it will be found that the sentiment owes its effect 
not to its point or originality, but to the scene of weariness, 
distance, and solitude, which she brings at the same time 
before us. It may interest Americans to observe how she 
has brought all the power of her imagery to bear on the 
‘* Landing of the Pilgrims;” an event which apart from its 
interest to ourselves, is doubtless one of the most impressive 
recorded in the history of man. This facility of imagina- 
tion sometimes leads astray ; and though she has no great 
faults, we think the principal one in her writings may be 
traced to this. Every reader has probably been struck with 
an occasional briiliancy which did not seem in place: and 
which though she has very little except genius in common 
with Moore, sometimes reminds us of the more sparkling of 
his writings. As an instance of this, we may mention the 
‘* Wreck” where she describes the attitude of the dead with 
a gracefulness which is by no means in keeping with so wild 
and fearful a scene. This too is the reason why her longer 
pieces are far from being the most successful, particularly 
the ‘‘ Siege of Valencia,” in which the various pictures of 
a mother’s agony and love, though always beautiful and 
natural in themselves, are painful almost to weariness, and 
as has happened in many other cases, the lighter pieces will 
float down the stream of time, when these are sunk beneath 
it. We gage her enamel painting—but this we sometimes 
admire, like the crystal casing of the trees a few weeks 
ago—glad to see it once or twice no doubt, but having seri- 
ous fears for the vegetation to which it clung. | 
We know not-that we could find any other considerable 
fault in Mrs. Hemans’ if we were so disposed ; but it is a 
much easier and pleasanter employment to point out her 
merits; and these are not a few. Weare most of all dis- 
posed to praise the moral character of her writings. We 
could not of course expect to find her page stained like many 
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others of the present day, with allusions which the poet 
would not dare to make in familiar conversation ; purity 
was a thing to be expected; but Mrs. Hemans claims a 
higher praise than this, for her constant endeavor to inspire 
sentiments such as poetry has got always recommended by 
its teaching or example. Al! the impressions given by her 
various writings, are such as tend to animate her readers to 
perform the duties of life, rather than to lament the destiny 
assigned them : instead of that gloom which too many poets 
delight in, we find a bright light cast over all by conscience 
and religion. It is not intrusive in us to say, that Mrs. 
Hemans is known to have been acquainted with grief; and 
it is no small evidence of the justness of her views of duty, 
that she has abstained from borrowing an interest from this 
source, as she doubtless might have done with success. She 
intimates only, that there are sorrows from which none 
can hope to be free, but that happiness flows from fountains 
within the breast. To resist this melancholy tendency of 
the art, would in any one be a service to the cause of virtue ; 
and it is particularly praiseworthy in those whose lot seems 
not to be happy. 

We do not mean to speak of Mrs. Hemans as a moralist 
by profession: we allude to her indirect influence; for, in 
reading poetry, the good or evil is produced not by single 
sentiments, but by the whole impression which is left upon 
the mind. Very little of Mrs. Hemans’ poetry is didactic; 
but the air of the whole is favorable to just views of human 
life and duty. Neither is this a trifling benefit ; let a read- 
er, if such an one can be found, go through L. E. L.’s writ- 
ings, and then ask what impression they would give to any 
one who read them with interest and feeling. Would it not 
be, that in human life, as Orator Phillips would say, all 
above was sunshine, and all beneath, flowers; and that when 
this ceased to be the case, life was no longer a blessing; that 
the whole business of women is to love, and of men to dance 
in the ball-room or die in the field; and that so far as men 
are not gallant and graceful, and women not lovely and lov- 
ing, they have no business in this world? Shakspeare on 
the contrary (and Mrs. H. seems to be much of the same 
opinion) calls this a “‘working day world;” and we fear that 
he has the right of the matter. We cannot help doubting 
whether moral and intellectual improvement would go on 
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very fast under Miss Landon’s dispensations ; and though 
we charge her with no more atrocious crime than that of 
being a young lady, we are disposed to give our verdict for 
those who make the world less of a Paradise, and prepare 
no young hearts to be disappointed. Miss Landon may sa 
that she does not profess to describe what really takes place 
in the world: but the worthy class who are most likely to 
study her writings, are tolerably sanguine, and will en- 
deavor to make the world what, in their opinion, it ought 
to be. . , 
Again, Mrs. Hemans surprises us in all her writings, with 

her varied attainments. In her earlier writings, we find 
translations from almost every modern language ; her ac- 
quaintance with history too, appears to be intimate and large; 
not so much from the historical incidents which form the 
subject of so many of her pieces, for these might have been 
sought out for the occasion, but from the bold and familiar 
manner in which she treats them. And here we thust say, 
that by these little sketches, she is doing a service to her 
readers : we have no fear lest this embellishment shall pro- 
duce an aversion to historical truth in general ;—to us, the 
effect seems precisely the reverse ; it gains many readers to 
history, who never would have gone to the volumes in which 
its treasures are locked up, if their curiosity had not;been thus 
excited. ‘The same remark will apply to Scott, though so 
far as there is any substance in the charge of perverting his- 
torical truth, it bears much harder uponhim. Where history 
affords mere diagrams, Mrs. Hemans’ works them up into 
rich and beautiful pictures, assembling in them all the recol- 
lections ; we venture to say, there are some who never 
would have read the history of Henry Ist, hadthey not read 
‘¢He never smiled again.” Mrs. H. as well as Scott, has 
given an interest to the name of Richard, which makes 
readers interested in an age which, as it brings England into 
contact with the continent, with Asia, with Egypt, and the 
declining Greek Empire, leads on to an extensive acquaiat- 
ance with history; the dullest reader becomes curious to 
trace the Saracens along the northern coast of Africa into 
Spain, and to follow the vast crusading coalitions through 
the Mediterranean to Syria, as they go to carry back a re- 
tribution. 


Not the least remarkable thing in Mrs. Hemans, is her 
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entire absence of display. With learning enough to fix the 
reputation of an elegant scholar, she only discloses it inci- 
dentally, and when she cannot avoid it. She does not, like 
too many a great example, heap note upon note to illustrate, 
not the author’s text, but his learning ; and she is resolutely 
silent on the subject of her own attainments, except when a 
word in explanation is required by the reader. This for- 
bearance deserves all praise; it is a necessary submission to 
the. prejudice of the world, which admires a woman for pos- 
sessing learning, but makes it a capital offence in her to glo- 
ry in it after the manner of men. , 

Mrs. Hemans has done as much as any writer to keep up 
the respectability of female talent. Feminine she certainly 
is, in all her appearance and pretensions. She never suf- 
fers her reader to forget, in his surprise at her genius, that 
she is a ‘‘ tender and delicate woman,” who has more reserve 
than ambition. There have been female writers who un- 
sexed themselves as completely as Lady Macbeth: but thanks 
to Mrs. Barbauld and others, the generation is passed away. 
Few writers have been more extensively read than Mrs. 
Hemans; %in this country her works are familiar from St. 
Augustine to the Lake of the Woods; and yet what is known 
' ofher in America, except that she is an accomplished woman? 
Had it been a man, how often his biography would have 
been written, and his visage engraven; but Mrs. Hemans 
has never published her own history, nor, so far as we know, 
has she ever opened her window to listen to the sweetest of 
all sounds—the echoes of well earned applause. 

Our limits do not allow a particular criticism of her writ- 
ings. We can only mention that we are sorry to see how 
the ‘‘ Dirge of the Highland Chief in Waverly” is altered 
from its original form. It seems to show that she is not al- 
ways happy in revising—but possibly she might have been 
influenced by others. Campbell, whose best works bear 
marks of labor, was equally unsuccessful in altering ‘‘ Lo- 
chiel’s Warning.”” We give the original dirge as it was of- 
fered to Scott, from memory, and our readers who have 
the volume of her earlier writings, may compare it with the 
revised copy. 
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Son of the mighty and the free! 
Loved leader of the faithful brave ! 
Was it, for highborn chief like thee, 
To fill the nameless grave ? 
: Oh! hadst thou slumbered with the slain, 
Could glory’s death have been thy lot, 
Even though on red Culloden’s plain, 
We then had mourned thee not. 


But darkly closed thy morn of fame, 
That morn, whose sunbeam rose so fair ; 
Revenge alone may breathe thy name, 
The watchword of despair. 

Yet oh, if gallant spirits’ power 

Hath e’er ennobled death like thine, 
Then glory marked thy parting hour— 
Last of a mighty line! 


O’er thy own towers the sunbeam falls, 
But cannot cheer their lonely gloom: 
Those beams that gild thy native walls, 
Are sleeping on thy tomb! 

Spring on thy mountains laughs the while, 
The wild woods wave in vernal air; 

But the loved scenes may vainly smile— 
Not even thy dust is there! 


O’er thy blue hills no bugle’s sound 
Is mingled with the torrent’s roar ; 
e | Unmarked the red deer sport around, 

Thou lead’st the chase no more! 

Thy gates are closed—thy halls are still! 
Those halls where swelled the choral strain 
They hear the wild winds murmuring shrill, 
And all is hushed again. 


Thy bard his pealing harp has broke! 
His fire, his joy of song is past: 

One lay to mourn thy fate he woke, 
The saddest, and the last. 

No other theme to him was dear 
Than lofty deeds of thine: 

Hushed be the strain thou canst not hear, 
Last of a mighty line! 
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We are strongly disposed to look upon Mrs. Hemans as 
the first of a new order of poets ; we cannot help believing 
that an age of poetry is at hand, when the moral excellence 
of man shall be celebrated with more enthusiasm than op- 
pressive power or unhallowed affection; when the poets 
shall look down into the depths of the soul for the princi- 
ple that nerves the martyr, that sustains the philanthropist, 
and trims the secret lamp of long-suffering affection ; and 
shall breathe it to the world, not in “‘ dark sayings on the 
harp,” but in language simple and fervent, such as man uses 
in speaking with deep interest toman. We see nothing dis- 
couraging to poetry in the aspect of the times; neglected, 
for any length of time, it cannot be; the thirst for what is 
excellent and enduring, the admiration of what is truly 
great, the earnest desire of a purer state of being, will find a 
voice in man, and the language it speaks, will be poetry, 
whatever name it bears. 


THE LEAVE-TAKING. 
Addressed to a very young and beautiful Boy. 


FAREWELL, my Boy! when I am gone, as soon 

I must be, I shall think o’er all thy charms, 

Thy innocent prattle, and thy angel face, 

And every feature stampt with beauty there ; 
And thou wilt think of me—but oh, not long! 
Pass some few days, and then a flitting thought, 
A recollection vague of him on whom 

Thou’st lavish’d thy caresses day by day, 

Will come across thy soul; and thou will straight, 
With marvellous eloquence, discourse of all 

The mimic wonders of thy little world,— 

The rude creations of a hand unskill’d 

To please a nicer judgment than thine own,— 
And then I am forgot! So let it be. 

Why should’st thou think of one whom Fortune spurns, 
Whom Care oppresses, and whom friends desert ? 
Ah me! I utter soft complaints of thee, 

And on the instant I forget for-whom 
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My soul pours out itself in numbers fond, 
Though artless. What shouldst thou have ever heard 
Of that blind goddess that deludes the world? 

And what of wrinkled Care, or friends turn’d false ? 
O no, bright Cherub! If the joys of life 

Are link’d with wealth, and Fortune’s gifts alone 
Can make man happy, then thy cup of bliss 

Is full to overflowing ; and if Care 

Disdain companionship, except with Age 

Or dark Remorse, thou yet art free to roam 

Among the flowers of life, and lightly tread 

Them under foot, or artless shower them on 

Thine innocent head. And then can Friendship e’er 
Prove recreant to thee !—a basalisk 

To kill thee with a look? Oh, God forbid! 

Yet art thou not in danger? What if in 

The silken folds of fond Indulgence thou 

Art lost? I startle at the unbidden thought, 

And wish, with seeming cruelty, that fate 
On some rude mountain’s side thy lot had fix’d ; 
That thou might’st breathe the buxom air, and knit 
Thy sinews in the gale, and know no joys 
Save those which health and liberty confer. 

But I will not believe it. Friends thou hast 
That never will deceive; and thou, if prayer 
Is heard in heaven, shalt grow in beauty still,— 

By either hand, remote from danger’s paths, 

Led on by Virtue and by Wisdom,—while 
With her own roses, Health shall tinge thy cheek 

And wreath thy comely brow. And when the years 

Of frolic youth, that flit like light beneath ‘ 

The vernal clouds, are o’er,—and thou hast run 

Thy manly course with honor and renown,— 

Thou like the sun on some warm summer’s eve, 

That slow departing sheds his genial beams, 

(Even to the very last, diffusing good) 

Shalt gently sink upon thy couch of rest. 

Lov’d one! such prayer is mine; ’tis all that I 

Can give—’tis all that thou canst want of me. 

And now, one passionate embrace, and then 

We separate! thou to partake of joys 

That never tire nor satiate—I to seek 

In solitude that peace which flies the world. 

So the fond bird that sees its young well fledg’d, 

By instinct prompted, uses every art 
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To lure them to the fields—there shows them how 

To spread their wings, and poise themselves in air ;— 
This done, offspring and parent soar at once 

Toward heaven, then part, nor know each other more ! 


THE PARSONAGE. 


** Alas! they all are in their graves—the gentle race of flowers, 
Are lying in their lowly beds, with the fair and good of ours.” 


Tue interesting month of October has again arrived, with 
all its sad and decaying beauty—all its poetical imagery— 
and its moral sentiment. It is with mea favorite season. 
I welcome its pure air, its clear distant sky, its cold dark 
clouds, that float so rapidly as if eager to fly to a sunnier 
clime; its short rich twilight, and the calm bright evenings 
that succeed it; for these are in themselves sources of enjoy- 
ment; they are associated with joys that are past,’and they 
tell too of joys that are yet to come, of mirth and frolic, 
and of sober intellectual enjoyment around the winter’s 
hearth. But there are feelings of a holier nature,which the 
season is calculated to awaken, in every susceptible heart. 
The silent flitting of the seared leaf to the ground, conveys 
a lesson the most touching, and important, to every mind, 
that is not dead to moral impressions. It reminds us that 
‘¢ we all do fade as a leaf.” 

To those who feel that the autumn of their lives‘has com- 
menced, hastened by the withering touch of sorrow, the 
season has a deep, perhaps too affecting a sympathy. It 
speaks to them of those attachments and hopes, which 
like the foliage, and the flowers of summer were once 
their glory and their joy ; but which are now withered and 
scattered by the blasts of adversity ; while they remain, like 
a tree, stripped of their brightest blessings, and feeling as if 
all that remained to them of earthly good, was fluttering in 
the chilling gale, ready to fall, and leave them utterly bereft. 

This season has for me a peculiar interest, as it brings to 
my mind, recollections connected with an interesting and 
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80 
endeared family, in whose pleasures and sorrows, during 
one bright autumn, like the present, I intimately shared. 
There is a feeling nearly allied to happiness in sympathizing 
in the afflictions of the good. Their sorrows are indeed sa- 
cred, and the consolations that attend them are at once sooth- 
ing and sublime. Though many years have passed away 
since the event which so deeply afflicted this family, and 
made an impression on my mind which time can never erase, 
all the circumstances of it are now vividly before me, and 
I find a melancholy pleasure in retracing them. 

I had often received pressing invitations, in the letters of 
my friend, Anna W. to come and pass a few weeks with her 
at her delightful residence in the romantic town of H 
I became acquainted with her at school; and had not seen her 
since we then parted,excepting while she made mea short vis- 
it, when on a journey with her father, who was a clergyman. 
I at last accepted her invitation, and during thesummer of 
18—, I set out, and after a pleasant journey, arrived, and 
received from Anna, and ee parents, a most cordial wel- 
come. Anna’s indeed, was expressed in the most enthusias- 
tic terms ; and from my knowledge of her ardent character, 
I should have felt disappointed had it been otherwise. 

The evening after my arrival I spent in walking with them 
in their beautiful garden. It surrounded the house, and 
the flowers and shrubbery were disposed around it with the 
most perfect taste. The pretty white parsonage house, em- 
bowered, as it was, in tall elms, and woodbine, and honey- 
suckle, looked, as it was like a bower of peace, ina little 
world of fragrance and beauty. The scenery around it was 
no less charming. It combined almost every variety of the 
beautiful, with much of the sublime. On the north and 
east the prospect was bounded by an irregular range of lofty 
mountains, their summits rising against the clear sky, into 
a thousand fantastic shapes, and their sides clothed with 
patches of verdure, and here and there shaded by clusters 
of tall pines. Though the shades of evening were gathering 
about us, the last rays of the sun were lingering among those 
cliffs, and edging their summits with gold. Mountain sce- 
nery was new to me, and this was more beautiful and im- 
pressive than any I had ever imagined. Anna’s heart was 
overflowing with joy and kindness. She pointed out to me 
objects and views she thought delightful; and expatiated 
with enthusiasm on the many charming scenes which lay 
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hid among those mountains, and the extensive and rich pros- 
pects they commanded. 

‘‘T am glad,” said she, ‘‘that you have come just now, 
as Henry is soon to return home ; he is familiar with every 
spot of interest about us, and we shall have many a fine ex- 
cursion with him.” 

Henry was her only brother; he was to graduate the next 
commencement, at the university of , and he was com- 
ing to pass the few weeks previous to it at home. 

The evening and the scenes around me were enchanting, 
but the conversation of Mr. and Mrs. W. was what prolong- 
ed the charm. They seemed to behold every object, not 
only with the eye of the poet and the painter, but with the 
deep fervent gratitude of the christian. Their conversation 
was taste and feeling, blended with grateful and pious senti- 
ment. They saw every thing as the work of an indulgent 
father, whose love has made “ the outgoings of the morning 
and the evening to rejoice,” and all nature to be ‘‘ beauty to 
the eye, and music to the ear” of his intelligent children. 
As Mr. W. observed, it had for them an interest and a lan- 
guage which those can never understand, who regard it 
merely as the work of chance; or of a being distant and un- 
defined, with whom they have no connexion. 

I had heard much of Mr. W.’s excellence. I now found 
that but a faint shade of it had reached the world beyond 
him ; its full force and beauty was felt and appreciated only 
in the midst of his beloved parishioners, and in the bosom 
of his own family. 

He was eminent not only for his talents, but he was be- 
loved for his piety and the unbounded benevolence of his 
heart. To live within the sacred sphere of such a man’s 
influence, (his own family) and to watch the hourly exercise 
of his goodness, is indeed a privilege. I esteemed it so, and 
was happy. To the faithful discharge of his ministerial 
and parochial duties, his heart was wholly devoted. From 
the pulpit his exhortations to his flock were full of pathos 
and power; and his voice and manner, which were ever the 
exact and forcible expression of his feelings, produced even 
more effect than his words. The deep, tremulous tones of 
his voice, and the melting expression of his dark, and usu- 
ally flashing eye, while he exhorted them to repentance, or 
encouraged them to persevere in the path of holiness, and 
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the intensity of his supplications in prayer, evinced how 
ardently he desired their spiritual welfare. His visits among 
them were frequent, and it was evident by their devoted at- 
tentions, and tearful eyes, whenever he appeared, that 
they loved him with enthusiasm as their best friend, and re- 
vered him as a christian—*‘ the highest style of man.” 

Mrs. W. was elegant in mind and person, and was every 
way worthy to be, as she was, the bosom friend of her hus- 
band. She was devoted to him, and consequently entered 
with zeal into all his feelings, and pursuits, and duties. But in 
the exemplary discharge of those duties peculiarly devolving 
on her in her family, and among her people, she was actuated 
not only by a sense of duty to her God, and her husband, 
but by the dictates of her own kind and gentle heart. 

She was indeed one with him in every good word and 
work, a softened and more elegantly pourtrayed reflection 
of himself, and she reposed beneath his protecting tender- 
ness, and walked in the light of his talents and piety in con- 
fiding happiness, and seemed almost unconscious of a sepa- 
rate being. 

Their cordial and interesting characters had drawn around 
them a circle of attached, and admiring friends. In this 
congenial atmosphere, Mr. W. shone preeminent ; all the 
latent energies of his mind expanded, all the tenderness of 
his heart burst forth. In conversation he was always ani- 
mated, and he never failed of exciting the feelings, and 
awakening the energies of those who conversed with him. 
His comprehensive mind embraced an almost unbounded 
range of intelligence; all that is beautiful in nature or senti- 
ment, in art or science, he understood and felt ; and his 
views and feelings as a christian, were so beautifully blended 
with those of the classic scholar, and the calm philosopher, 
that there were few so insensible as not to be affected by it. 

From Anna I learned that he was a poet too, though he 
seldom “ penned his inspiration;’’ but it spoke in the flashes 
of his dark penetrating eye, and infused itself into his lan- 
guage, giving it a richness and glow, that charmed while 
it edified. 

One day, as we were sitting at dinner, a boy entered, and 
handed Mr. W. a letter. It was from Henry, saying that 
since he last wrote he had been sick of a fever. He was 
fast recovering, when by too early an exposure he had a 
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relapse; but as he was now able to ride, they might soon ex- 
pect him home. This intelligence awakened the most pain- 
ful ny in his parents; but Anna thought only of his 
return. For many days she was busily employed in arrang- 
ing every thing in the garden, and about the house, in the 
most tasteful manner for his reception. As we returned one 
evening soon after, from a long walk, a stage stood at the 
gate. ‘‘It is Henry,’ exclaimed Anna, and sprang, in an in- 
stant, into the house. 

It was indeed Henry, and when I entered the parlor, 
Anna was folded in his arms. 

‘¢T was right,” said she, as she turned her sweet face 
glowing with joy tuwards me, “and I now have the happi- 
ness of introducing you, E. to my dear brother.” 

‘“‘] am so happy to look upon you again, Henry,” she 
continued ; *‘I have expected you so impatiently but 
you look very ill.” 

‘¢ You do indeed,” said Mrs. W. anxiously; ‘‘ I fear vour 
strength was not sufficient for the journey.” 

‘¢T am not so ill as you imagine, dear mother,” said Hen- 
ry, ‘‘though not perfectly recovered; but I shall be well 
now,”’ he added, as he cast his eye around upon every well 
known object in the room, ‘‘sickness, and all its attendant 
evils, I know will vanish before the ‘‘ spells of home.” 

‘“‘They are very powerful, my son, and may you find 
them effectual,” said his father, with a sad smile, as he bent 
an anxious and searching glance upon his pale countenance. 

Sickness had indeed laid its hand heavily upon Henry, 
and its hue still lingered upon his fine and noble features, 
giving them a more expressive interest. His pale and lofty 
brow formed a striking contrast with his dark hair, and his 
large and soft black eyes, whose calm and deep expression 
no one that once met them could ever forget. ‘They now 
beamed with the brightest lustre, as surrounded by his de- 
voted family, he spoke to them of the sickness and sorrow 
he had experienced during his absence ; of the kindness it 
had called forth from his friends and classmates—and in his 
turn listened to Anna’s glowing description of the few events 
that had broken in upon their usual quiet; and of the many 
enjoyments which had been but half enjoyed without his 
participation. 

The return of Henry gave additional interest to every 
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thing connected with the parsonage. Though weak and 
languid, he was able to take short walks with us every day 
for the first week. The season was uncommonly mild and 
beautiful, and nature then exhibited only the first gentle 
touches of decay. Every thing without spoke to the heart of 
Henry, and awoke all the poetry of feeling that lived in the 
hidden recesses of his soul. ‘There was a slight shade of 
melancholy in his character ; this his illness had increased, 
until it tinged every object that met his view; but it served 
rather to chasten, than diminish his enjoyment of them. 
We sometimes extended our walks along the bank of the 
river which comes down in noise and foam from the hills, 
but as it approached this quiet domain, it assumed a charac- 
ter in consonance, and wound placidly through the meadow 
nearly encircling it in its arms. In one place it passed with 
a gentle murmur through a small copse of trees, which 
mingled their branches above, and formed a cool and shady 
retreat. This had been much improved by Henry’s taste, 
and was the frequent and favorite resort of the family.— 
Here Mr. W. often came to read and study, and here we 
now passed many happy hours—sharing in conversations, 
in listening to which angels may have lingered on their wings 
above us. The strong, elegant and heaven-directed mind 
of Mr. W. presided over those of the group ; as the vigor- 
ous oak, at whose trunk we were seated, towered above the 
trees around it, and they expanded beneath his kindly shade, 
and discovered traits of retiring excellence, that would not 
have dared the full glare of day. It was here I saw most of 
the purity and elevation of Henry’s mind, the clearness of 
his understanding, and the simple tenderness of his heart. 

But these hours, so dear to memory, soon passed away. 
Henry became too ill to leave the house. The symptoms, 
which had from the first awakened anxiety, now assumed 
an alarming and decided character ; and the physician, 
though he forbore to confirm their fears, gave them little 
encouragement. 

The intense anxiety which was now felt'for him, those can 
best tell who have experienced it. His mother watched over 
him, with unremitting and unwearied attentions; and though 
she spoke to him the language of cheerfulness and hope, the 
tears that fell silently upon her changing cheek, when some 
new form of his fatal disorder appeared, told that grief was 
wringing her heart. 
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The powerful struggle in the mind of his almost idolizing 
father, was apparent from the agitation of his manners when 
he watched the deep flush on his son’s pallid face ; from his 
increased earnestness when he spoke of our need of affliction, 
of the power of heavenly consolation, and from the intensity 
of his supplication when Henry was remembered at the fam- 
ily altar. 

Anna, sanguine and inexperienced, though she wept to 
see him suffer, constantly cherished the hope of his speedy 
recovery, and exerted every power to cheer the depression 
that preyed upon him. He conversed cheerfully with the 
few friends who called to see him ; but when they left him, 
he would relapse into settled despondency ; and when Anna 
or his mother strove by some gentle act to cheer him, or to 
relieve his sufferings, he would fix his eyes, full of mournful 
tenderness upon them, and if he spoke, the tones of his voice 
were like mournful music, which thrills through the heart, 
awakening all that is tender and devout within us. 

It was not that he was astranger to religion, that he sank 
at the prospect of death. It had long been a living princi- 
ple within him ; and to its holy influence he was indebted 
for the strength and purity of his character. But this trial 
passed like a dark cloud over his mind, and for a time ex- 
cluded every ray of light and peace. The thought that he 
must be taken from those he loved only less than God,— 
that he must close his eyes forever on this beautiful earth, 
—that those bright prospects upon which he had dwelt so 
fondly, must be blighted,—that his earthly course, which 
he had marked out to be so useful and so happy, was to ter- 
minate so suddenly in the grave! Could he be resigned ? 

He was distinguished as a scholar, and held a high place 
in the affections of his classmates. His talents, the firmness 
of his principles, the warmth of his attachments, and his 
unaffected piety, had made him a favorite. As the time drew 
near when he should have returned to receive the highest 
honours of the university ; the struggle, between religious 
feeling and the long cherished wishes of his heart, was dis- 
tressing. He even proposed the possibility of being con- 
veyed by short stages to , and after sufficient rest, of 
performing his part at the commencement. But his mother, 
pressing his hands warmly in her own, said to him, “ all is 
right, dear Henry; every event of your life is directed by 
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oun Father in Heaven, and can you, my child, doubt his 
ove ?” 

This kind reproof melted him in tears, and the subject 
was never again mentioned. 

Sometimes he would sit at the hour of sunset, by the par- 
lor window, which commanded a full view of the setting 
sun and of the rich ery on either side of the river, 
and while contemplating the calm beauty of the scene, a 
glow of happiness would spring up in his heart, and diffuse 
itself over his languid countenance. The spirit of the past 
came over him, and he would speak with enthusiasm of 
those happy days, when in the full glow of fancy and feel- 
ing, he had, with Anna, enjoyed such a scene from some 
one of the irregular summits of those distant hills, or from 
the banks of their own quiet river, engaged in conversation 
until the gathering shades of evening warned them to return 
to their happy home. At such times he would seem to for- 
get his pain and weakness, and was the same ardent, affection- 
ate being his friends had known him in the days of health, 
and they could not but indulge hopes of his recovery. But 
a sense of weakness would soon recall him to himself; and 
he would turn from a view so full of the past, and sink back 
in his seat, with a heavier weight of depression at his heart. 

At length the fatal symptoms of consumption became too 
appenent for mistake, and he was wholly confined to his 
chamber. 

As the fluctuations of hope and fear subsided, and settled 
into a solemn certainty of death, his mind became calm and 
happy; and he wondered that the things of earth could ever 
have had such power to affect him. It was when he first 
felt the golden chords of his attachment to life must be riven, 
that his agony was extreme ; as they loosened, his hopes 
and desires were fixed more fervently on a higher state of 
existence—and he thought less that he was leaving earth, 
than that he was entering heaven ! 

As his body weakened, his soul shone forth with more 
vigour and beauty—and though he spoke but little, it was 
with a tenderness and force that thrilled us. 

With Anna he conversed whenever it was in his power; 
in her intellectual and religious improvement he had always 
taken a lively interest. He now felt it more strongly than 
ever ; and he strove to allay the anguish she suffered, at the 
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idea of his death, by imparting to her his own peace-inspir- 
ing views of it. 

She came in one day from the garden with a beautiful 
rose, just opening, and presented it to Henry. He admired 
it for a moment in silence, and then raising his eyes with 
animation towards her, said, ‘‘ I thank you, dear Anna, for 
this rose. Its opening petals beautifully remind me of my 
own happy change. Like this, my spirit will soon burst 
from the frail covering that confines it, and my better hopes 
—my purest desires will expand forever in a state which 
knows no obstruction. Inow contemplate it with unmixed 
joy. I feel it a ‘glorious boon to die.’ Dearest sister, 
dry your tears, and participate in my peace and hope. 
Think not that our love and our intercourse is at an end. 
Oh no—all that you have really loved in me will still live. 
Remember my influence will ever be about you; to connect 
you with another world—and gently to withdraw you from 
the love of this. Let me be associated with all that is ele- 
vated and happy within yourself—with all that is delightful 
in nature, and which we have loved so well. Our Heaven- 
ly Father has ordered this transient separation for your 
good—to reveal to you your close connexion with the world 
of spirits; and to prepare you for it. You have lived far 
too much for yourself; too well satisfied with the enjoy- 
ments of earth. O! let my departure be the means of mak- 
ing you all you might—all you should become; and you will 
soon join me, when we shall be united forever.” 

Although at first his decline had been unusually rapid, 
towards the last 


‘** He sank by slow degrees away, 

** So calmly from his sorrows borne; 

«« That like the opening blush of day, 

** So softly spread—ye scarce can say 

** Which is the twilight—which the morn.”’ 

It was one of those soft and dreary afternoons, so peculiar 
to the month of October, when the gentle zephyrs hardly 
fan their wings, as if fearful of hastening the fall of those 
seared leayes and blossoms, which have so often waved in 
gladness at their approach, that Henry became unusually 
restless, and requested to be placed in a chair near the open 
window. His mother feared he was too weak; but he look- 
ed up imploringly to her, and said, ‘‘ Do, dear mother, let 
me look once more upon the objects I have loved—upon the 
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laces that have known me—but shall know me no more.” 

e saw her tears and was silent. His wish was gratified ; 
though we feared the trembling thread of his existence would 
part in the exertion. He sat with his head supported en his 
father’s shoulder; and his eye fixed on the distant blue of 
the cloudless sky. A yellow leaf, from the woodbine that 
clung round the window, loosed and fell silently upon the 
casement. A faint flush passed over his face as he started, 
and looked wishfully towards it. Anna placed it in his 
hands, and he raised his eyes, which now beamed with un- 
earthly brightness, to his father, and said faintly—‘* My 
spirit was lingering too fondly over the things of time;— 
this frail emblem of my mortality came, as a messenger, to 
recall me—I obey its summons.” Tears prevented a reply. 
He was soon replaced in his bed in a state of extreme ex- 
haustion;—and before the evening, his angelic spirit was 
gently disencumbered of its ‘‘ house of clay.” 


A. B. E. 


THE VALENTINE, 


** Have you offered the Valentine gift ?”’ she cried, 
** And welcomed the days return ?”” 

Her eye was bright with maiden pride, 

But her cheek grew pale—and then was dyed 
With a blush that seemed to burn. 


**In truth I knew not, what to choose,”’ 
Said the youth with a modest bow, 

** And I fear my favorite girl might refuse, 

And then hope’s blessed light I should lose ; 
The charm that cheers me now. 


But would you, Mary, name to me 
Some gift of holy power, 

Which, speaking my fond fidelity, 

Would win the smile were heaven to me, 
I'd seek the gift this hour.” 


His soul might be read in his eager eye; 
Her downcast glance was mute, 

But there was heard a gentle sigh 

oo its breath with her gay reply, 
azike soft tremblings of a flute. 


** O the flower is dead, and the bird is flown, 
That move the heart by a sign; 

So suppose you speak in the true-lover’s tone, 

And offer your heart and hand ?”’—’tis done ! 
And they blessed the Valentine. 
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INFANT EDUCATION. 


Tue interesting subject of Infant Schools is becoming more and 
more fashionable. Intelligent writers are, in our public Journals, 
giving such information as cannot fail to interest all who feel the 
importance of education. We have been told that it is now in 
contemplation, to open a school for the infants of others besides 
the poor. If such course be not soon adopted, at the age for en- 
tering the primary schools those poor children will assuredly be 
the richest scholars. And why should a plan which promises so 
many advantages, independent of merely relieving the mother from 
her charge, be confined to the children of the indigent? It is 
nearly, if not quite impossible, to teach such little ones at home, 
with the facility they are taught at aninfant school. And if a con- 
venient room is prepared, and faithful and discreet agents employ- 
ed, parents may feel secure that their darlings are not only safe, 
but improving. 

Some have expressed their fears that if children at so early an 
age are thus made happy by strangers, and abroad, that they will 
lose that fondness for their mother which constitutes so much of 
her happiness, and of the charm of domestic life. But why ap- 
prehend such consequences? If they have been happy at school, 
how joyful must they be to prattle of that happiness at home? And 
how welcome, after a short absence, which the mother has probably 
spent in preparations for them, to her eye and ear, will be their 
sweet faces and chirping voices! 

Every parent knows that the best infants have hours of uneasi- 
ness, perhaps crossness. This arises from the same causes as the 
ennui of grown children—sometimes from disease, much oftener 
from idleness. If infants are employed in a manner that amuses 
them, they will neither be mischievous or cross. Send them then 
to a school, where the play that is making them happier, will be 
making them wiser. ‘The money paid fcr expensive toys, that in 
the end cause children more vexation than pleasure, would pro- 
vide apparatus for a school-room. And then while the mother 
found her task of educating her little ones so greatly assisted, the 
father would have equal cause for satisfaction in the proficiency 
and conduct of his babes. When he came from the counting- 
room or the shop, fatigued with the cares of business, he need not 
fear being saluted with complaints, how bad the children had be- 
haved, by their mother, or clamors for sugar plums or rocking-hor- 
ses from the discontented urchins. Would there not be, even 
with the mirth that such infantile efforts awaken, a feeling of con 
fidence that his son would become a useful and respected man, 
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when with his yet scarcely formed accents he hears him singing 
our national air, (which the editor of the Yankee observes, is 
sung at the Infant Schools in England—a proof that liberal prin- 
ciples are gaining ground,) to the words:— 
** Five times five are twenty-five, 
And five times six are thirty, 


And five times seven are thirty-five, 
And five times eight are forty.” 


Or that little song which teaches not only to measure time, but 
to improve it, beginning, 

** Sixty seconds make a minute, 
Time enough to tie my shoe,”’ &c. 

The same writer calls Infant Schools “the chamber of power,” 

—‘the generator of a miraculous energy, to the most beautiful 
and extensive system of moral machinery that was ever set up on 
our earth.” This power may be put in operation by the efforts of 
women. Will they not exert themselves in a cause which promi- 
ses so many advantages, and which is so decidedly within their 
province? It is far more to the honor of a woman’s name to be 
active in promoting education, than to shine as an author. 
. A little work entitled Infant Education, compiled by a lady of 
New-York, from English publications, is the only book on the 
subject we have seen. <A small volume, by Mr. Holbrook, is said 
to be in the press. Such a work is very much needed. 


LEARNING TO READ. 


Ir is reported that an art has been discovered by M. De La- 
forre,a French gentleman, by which children may be taught to 
read in any language, in from nine to forty hours. For the art of 
teaching the Deaf and Dumb we are indebted to the French; the 
achievement of M. De Laforre, (if successful) will be far more 
important than that of L’ Abbe Sicard, because there are such 
multitudes, who, without some similar discovery, must live and 
die in ignorance of letters. It will act on the improvement of the 
mind like the discovery of the power of steam on mechanics— 
save human labor. ‘There is more time and labor required in the 
acquisition of the art of reading, than are bestowed on all! other 
literary acquirements. Could the hours devoted to learning words 
be employed in acquiring a knowledge of things, the “ march of 
mind” would indeed be astonishing. But there is one difficulty 
which has not been mentioned as being overcome. Will the learn- 
ing to read a language by knowing by the eye the sounds of the 
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letters, also impart the capacity of writing that language? Or, in 
other words, shall we know how to spell what we read? If not, a 
good share of the old-fashioned drilling will yet be necessary. 


LADIES—POETS OR TEACHERS. 


Our favorite project, which is that of making the office of in- 
structress one of the most fashionable amusements or employments 
in which a young lady can engage, is never lost sight of—and 
sometimes, in private letters, more earnestness is expressed than 
perhaps the occasion would justify. A short time since we re- 
ceived from a young lady, accompanied by some very pretty lines, 
a letter, in which she exhibited so much enthusiasm for poetry, 
that it seemed a little check would be advantageous—and so we 
wrote her quite a sober, business-like reply, expressive of our views 
on the subject. An extract from her letter will show the effect, 
and at the same time, serve to introduce our own observations 
without the formality of writing another epistle. 

‘« Since receiving your letter, I have tried to elicit some means 
of doing good. ‘Instructing the ignorant, (you observed) would 
give to a young lady that praise which was more to be coveted 
than the fame of a poet.’ I am emulous of your approbation, and 
one sunny morning last week, I sallied out, with the earnest hope 
of encountering some few little ignoramuses who might be edified 
by my instruction. Alas! my search, like the search after hap- 
piness, was vain. For though I found many who needed instruc- 
tion, yet they, like their parents, were too proud to acknowledge 
ignorance or poverty. I attempted persuasion with some, and some 
I sought to bribe. I offered one washerwoman (with four girls) 
that I would give each child a frock and pinafore, (by the way, I 
did not offer to make them) but her offspring preferred ‘ picking | 
chips” to being immured in “the lady’s chamber,” conning a spel- 
ling book. I returned quite out of patience with “ our lower 
world,” and their smoky rooms, determining to tell Mrs. Hale of 
my charitable adventures and their issue. Were they not Jaugha- 
ble? I could hardly restrain my risibility, even in the presence of 
the parents. I hope, Mrs. Hale, that you will insinuate some oth- 
er new tdea. Perhaps you will hint that after a repulse like the 
one I received in my humble anticipation of forwarding the educa- 
tion of “ that lowly circle,” I ought to quit the hope forever.” 

Why quit the hope ? What marvellous things did you expect 
to accomplish at one effort, and with half an hour’s exertion ? 
The age of miracles is past, but the effect of miracles may now be 
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wrought by human patience and industry. It is by these means 
that the sealed ears of the Deaf, and the sightless eyes of the 
Blind, have both been opened to instruction. One effort would 
have been of no avail; but perseverance conquers all but the im- 
possible. Perhaps the next trial will be successful. What if you 
should take with you a “pinafore” nicely prepared for them to 
sew, and then perhaps one of the “ four” might be persuaded to 
return with you and work on the garment. Poor people rarely 
take thought for the future. They have been too often disappoint- 
ed. Their seeming indifference to the improvement of their chil- 
dren is caused by their own ignorance. It can hardly be expect- 
ed that the parents will, even with our best arguments, be much 
enlightened; our aim should be to save the children from a like 
stupidity and wretchedness. The ladies who form the committee 
for superintending the Infant Schools in this city, find their great- 
| est obstacle in this indolence and ignorance of the parents. ‘Those 
) ladies are obliged to call on some of the poor mothers, again and 
again, and urge and persuade, and take unwearied pains to have 
the children sent to school, seasonably and suitably. It is thus 
by perseverance that difficulties must be met and overcome. 

So we hope no young lady who engages in a scheme of doing 
good, which has the sanction of her parents, of her own heart 
and of true piety, will ever be discouraged at one repulse. Ano- 
ther walk may accomplish more. Exercise is an excellent thing 
for the health and the complexion ; and bright eyes never look 
more lovely than when they beam with the light of benevolence, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We must apologise to our poetical correspondents for the delay of articles. 
Several intended for this number are omitted for want of room. Were there 
a portion of short, amusing articles in prose, written with vigor and spirit, 
among the contributions sent us, we should be much gratified. But poetry 
seems the rage. ‘Talk of the skies of Italy, the clime of Greece, or the 
neighborhood of Parnassus as being necessary to the inspiration of the Muses ! 
No such thing. New England is, or soon will be, theirtrae home. We have 
received of late a number of poems, which will be published in due order; but 
cannot, unless we make ours a poetical miscellany, insert them so soon as their 
authors often request. 

We acknowledge the receipt of a prose article signed ‘*‘ Columbia.’’ We 
concluded from the signature, it was written by a lady, but on looking it over, 
the spirit of the piece convinced us it was from one of the ‘lords of creation.”’ 
The article will not appear, and should Columbia live two years, (if time 
makes him wiser) he will thank us for this hint. 

Why is it that persons, who can doubtless converse with propriety on many 
subjects, whea attempting to place their ideas on paper, fuil so miserably ? 
Because they will not write as they would speak. They imagine they must 
have a lofty theme, and Jong words and pompous descriptions. We never 
read such, without feeling inclined to use Burchell’s exclamation—fudge ! 
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on INTEMPERANCE.’”’ Cincinnati, Ohio. This book was 
prepared for that portion of our country where Intemperance has been most 
prevalent, and the fact gives much reason to hope that the progress of that 
degrading vice is soon to be checked in every part of our land. The West is 
uniting with the East—public opinion is every where stamping the vice of 
drunkenness with the degradation it merits, and which, if it do not reform, 
will deter. 

The Discourse of Dr. Drake was prepared at the request of the Agricultural 
Society of Hamilton County, Ohio, and delivered before a public meeting of 
that body. Soon after, it was again called for, and repeated in one of the 
churches of the city to an audience of gentlemen and Jadies—and then a reso- 
lution was adopted for organizing a society for the ‘* promotion of Tempe- 
rance.’’ ‘The following is an extract from the constitution of the society. 

** The Society regards itself as being, de facto, an auxiliary of the “‘ American 
Society for the Promotion of Temperance.” Its objects are praiseworthy in the 
highest degree ; and it ought to be able to attract within its pale, every philanthro- 
pist in the city. It is in vain, however, to hope that a vice, which prevails through- 
out the land, can be corrected by efforts at a single point. We might as well ex- 
pect to see a hostile army driven out of a whole country by the artillery of one of 
its fortresses. The other towns of the West—and, indeed, of the whole United 
States— ought, therefore, to follow the example which has been set in the East. If 
that were done, the exertion would be co-extensive with the evil to be vanquished, 
and could not fail to make many important achievements, though it might fall short 
of a perfect conquest.” 

The book was published in obedience to a vote of the association before 
which it was first pronounced. But the author needed not that apology for 
giving itto the public. Though the subject has of late been much canvassed, 
yet few if any have done more justice by matter and manner than Dr. Drake. 
He gives reasons for his opinion. The chymical nature of ardent spirits, and 
their operation and effects, he explains clearly and rationally. This is a far 
more efficient method of checking the practice of drinking spirits, than mere 
philipics against intemperance. His style is plain, vigorous and lucid, and his 
arguments such as reason must approve. Among the correctives of Interaper- 
ance he names female influence as very important. We think with him, that 
women have not hitherto done what is incumbent on them respecting the 
checking of this viee. Why do they not institute societies for the promotion 
of Temperance ? Why, when so much of the misery attending the crime 
falls to their share, do they remain such supine witnesses of the progress of 
the habit—perhaps even accessaries to the riveting of the chains, that will 
drag them, as well as those they ought best to love, into the depths of 
earthly wo, if not to perdition? We will give an extract from the opin- 
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ion of Dr. Drake on the subject. A man would notsurely recommend to wo- 
men to assert more than their just rights. 


** The young wife, however, rests under the heaviest responsibility. It is she 
who has the deepest stake in her husband’s habits, and may exercise over them the 
greatest power. She ought, therefore, to study this subject thoroughly, and take her 
stand at an early period in a spirit of mild but dauntless resolution. Her motto 
should be that of the Roman moralist: Resist the beginnings : the custom may be 
broken up, but the habit is nearly indestructible. Whatever is done, should be 
done Sere 3 but it must be done skilfully. It is necessary that she should retain 
her husband’s affection, while she opposes his propensity to intemperance,—a deli- 
cate, but in many cases not an impossible task. In proportion as she discovers an 
increasing necessity for her interference, she should display a deeper affection,—as 
her object is not to punish, but to preserve. She must render home more and more 
attractive to him ; and seek to establish with him a closer and dearer companion- 
ship. She must not withdraw from her female friends; but by every practicable 
means unite her husband with herself, in the enjoyment of their society : for no man 
would desire or dare to become a drunkard in the midst of virtuous women. But 
while she does all this, and much more, she ought not, even for a single moment, to 
forget the object in view: nor so speak or act, as to make her husband suppose her 
indifferent to his failing. She must never, by word or deed, sanction the daily use 
of morning drams: nor look, as, I am sorry to say, she too often does, with levity, 
on his first frolicksome indulgences incompany. Under every aspect it can assume : 
by whatever name it may be called, in spite of all his plausible pretexts, and in the 
face of the most honorable examples to bear him out, she must frown upon every ex- 
cess. When he comes home, in season, but inebriated, she should receive him with 
sadness and reserve ; and let him, if he choose, revenge himself by returning to the 
scene of his dissipation ; he will at last make his re-appearance sober. At other 
times, when he remains away, she should not retire to rest : but, in a feeling of des- 
persion. watch out the longest nights : that he may be touched by the anguish of 

er spirit, and dismayed by the firmness with which she has resolved to make no 
compromise with his failing. If no amendment takes place under this simple meth- 
od, the case is obstinate : and she should prepare for every thing, bué early and si- 
lent acquiescence. It will be due time for this, when all the means within her reach 
have been employed without avail. Before that state arrives, her activity should be 
ceaseless, and her efforts directed with all the sagacity she can summon into her ser- 
vice. She must not be discouraged at the inefficacy of one attempt, but pass to 


‘another, trying all things, and holding fast to that which is good. ‘Thus rising in her 


energies with the growth of his vice, and adapting her means, as far as possible, to 
his peculiarities of temper and disposition, she must, at different times and under va- 
rious circumstances, entreat him with exhortations,—confound him with arguments, 
—alarm him with consequences,—reproach him with injuries,—overwhelm him with 
the tears of embittered love! Let her not be alarmed at this advice. She has no- 
thing to fear, and something to hope, from a determined course. Her husband, know- 
ing herto be right, and being conscious that he is wrong, will be compelled to re- 
spect her in the midst of his irritation ; and, while he might turn with contempt from 
the sighs of weakness, may cower beneath the remonstrances of indignant love. 
There is power in the stern virtue of a woman’s heart ; and no husband, not brutal 
by nature, or from vice, can set at naught her firm resolves in the cause of duty. 
When pressed to extremity, her re-action has stricken terror into him, who till then 
never felt alarm. Endowed by her Creator with this peculiar power, the sustaining 
principle of her sex’s dignity, it is her duty to exert it. What! is she a bondwoman, 
or a beast of burden ? Is she to cater for his appetites, and waste her days in servi- 
tude to his stormy passions? Was it for this she departed from the mansion of her 
ancestors, and relinquished the endearing protection of her father and brothers? 
Was it for this she stood before the altar, and exchanged vows of fidelity and love ? 
Is she not rather in many respects a co-equal, with rights and dignities not depen- 
dent on the will of her husband? Ifher sphere of action be more limited than his, 
is she not a free agent within her proper circle, and should she not fearlessly main- 
tain her interests ? God has given her a desire for happiness, and the liberty to 
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pursue it, according to certain laws; and should her husband’s vices obtrude upon 
her narrow and rugged way, she must effectually dispel them, or relinquish every 
hope, save that of Heaven.”? 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


BloGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF GREAT AND GOOD MEN.”’—* Juvz- 
NILE MIscELLANY, Jan. 1829.’’ Boston, Putnam & Hunt. Seldom has 
so unexceptionable a book been written for children as the one first named. 
The fine powers of the author are here employed in a manner which must en- 
sure her the gratitude of parents and the love of children ; and judging by the 
commendations bestowed by our best literary critics, men who have sufficient 
penetration to discover great merit, even though concealed in a small book, 
she will also secure the fame which a woman should most covet—the fame 
of employing her genius judiciously and usefully. Some objections have been 
urged against the tiile. It has been suggested that children should never be 
taught that men can be great without being good. Weare of the same opin- 
ion ; but the fault must not be charged on the author. The title was selected 
by the publishers, who probably thought great and good would be more intel- 
ligible to a child than eminent, which was the meaning intended to be con- 
veyed. We recommend the book to parents. Every boy that can read ought 
to have it in his library. 

The Juvenile Misceliany still maintains its reputation. The last number 
contains several excellent stories, particularly that of Berquin, and the Shep- 
herd Boy. The poetry is very appropriate. ‘The Thanksgiving Day will in- 
terest others besides children. It will awaken recollections of those household 
feasts when we ‘‘ were very gay.”’ 


Brack BRACELET.—PROCRASTINATION.—By a La- 
dy.’’ Boston, Bowles & Dearborn. The first named book contains one of the best 
stories for little girls we ever recollect reading. 'The process of subduing the 
impetuous, violent temper of a girl of ten, who, as it appears, had been hitherto 
very injudiciously managed, is displayed with so much skill, that in the seem- 
ing artlessness and fidelity, we can hardly recognise the impress of fiction. ‘This 
we consider of much importance. Children always prefer to read what they 
can believe. Tales of fairies and giants are not so interesting to the young 
mind as stories of children, and among such we consider those the best which 
best portray the feelings of childhood. But there is one particular in which, 
we think, the writer might improve. We do not like the manner in which the 
children are made to converse. A well-educated boy of twelve, as James is 
represented to be, should not use such language as ‘‘ cross as ever was,”’ ‘* go- 
ing to be good all so quick,” ‘‘ there’s what you’ve got by it,’’ &c. Children, 
if properly taught, will use as good language as adults. They ought to be so 
taught ; and books designed for them, though they may be simple in style, 
should be pure in orthography and correct in grammatical construction. 
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or Frorat Arrecrron.’’ Boston, Bowles & Dearborn. 
There is considerable ingenuity displayed in the plot of this unpretending sto-~ 
ry. The lady who wrote it might undoubtedly succeed well were she to at- 
tempt novel-writing for ‘‘children of a larger growth.’’ In the present instance, 
though we think favorably of her talents, we do not exactly like this specimen of 
her authorship. We are decidedly opposed to the plan of introducing love- 
making or marriage as necessary to completing the happiness of those children 
or youth, who are exhibited as patterns for young readers. Why not give 
them novels at once, if this species of catastrophe be judicious? Then Isabella 
is represented as so very beautiful!—And that we do not approve. The love- 
liness of virtue, and the ornaments of a meek and quiet spirit, should be prais- 
ed and described--but personal charms, or splendor of apparel, should not form 
the attraction of those models by which children are to be won to love good- 
ness and follow after righteousness. ‘These are the faults of the book. It has 
many excellencies, and we have urged our objections more strongly than we 
should have done, had we not frequently observed the same errors in other 
writers for children, and often thought the practice should be corrected. When 
instructing children, we should aim to touch the heart and teach the under- 
standing, but never, if possible, awaken the passions. 


*‘Srories rrom Roman History.—By a Lady.’’ Boston, Munroe 
& Francis. A little volume that will undoubtedly have a beneficial effect, by 
giving children a relish for the reading of history. Such stories are, in many 
respects, more useful than abridgments of history, as they embody the spirit of 
the olden time, and delineate the character of the people better than a contin- 
ued narrative. It is very well written. 


MANSFIELD.’’—‘‘ James Cotman.’’ Boston, Bowles & 
Dearborn. These books were the productions of different authors, both young 
ladies. ‘The first story has the advantage of simplicity of plot, which never 
should be neglected by those who write for children. 

James Colman, though on the whole well written, is not a very interesting 
story. There is too much attempted. The benefits of perseverance, which is 
the moral intended to be inculcated, would have been more usefully impressed 
on the minds of children, had they witnessed its good effects on the character 
of a child, rather than a man. 


Happy Harry Days.’? Boston, Wait, Green 
& Co. Very happily done.. The author is a lady of judgment as well as 
genius. The second book named, we would recommend as a model for the 
Juvenile department of literature. Instruction is conveyed from the works of 
nature, and every object has its moral. Such lessons, appealing to the senses 
as well as feelings of the child, will seldom be forgotten or misapplied. 
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